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States’ Rights For Whom? 


BIRM Ip, 








—tThe Southern Farmer 
THE ISSUE IS STATES’ RIGHTS NOT 
RACE... “Mr. Barr said, the fight be- 
fore us is not a racial issue. It is con- 
fined strictly to states’ rights. It is also 
against Communism.” 

(New Orleans Times-Picayune) 

OR IS IT? 

“We need 1,000 white citizens... .” 
—(From a States’ Rights Advertise- 

ment, New Orleans States.) 

“Under these laws you would be 
forced to employ, work with and live 
with people of other races and colors, 
whether you like it or not’”’ (Note: Mr. 
Barr forgot even to mention the sacred 
phrase of “‘states’ rights” in this let- 
ter). . 
A letter to independent voters 
BUT IT SMELLS LIKE OIL 

“Mr. Talbot (W. H. ‘Eva’ Talbot, 
Louisiana’s Democratic national com- 
mitteeman and campaign manager for 
Gov. Earl Long) said he advised a 
number of the party leaders that un- 
less the party drops the civil rights pro- 
posals and places a ‘TIDELAND PLANK 
IN THE PLATFORM LIKE THE RE- 
PUBLICANS’ it was not certain that 
his state would be a part of the ‘crack- 
ing’ Solid South.” f 

(Times-Picayune July 10, 1948 
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Baseball, Olympics Point Way 
To End of Prejudice In Sports 


By JAMES DOMBROWSKI 


Even the spy stories were shoved 
off the front pages of the newspapers 
by the news of the death of Babe 
Ruth, idol of American baseball fans. 

There is something of an epic in the 
Babe’s rise from obscure beginning 
in a corrective home to the dizzy heights 
of national hero and baseball immor- 
tal. 


Chicago’s Largest Night Crowd 

Even as the sun was going down 
for George Herman Ruth, it was shin- 
ing more brightly on another fabulous 
baseball character. Some say that Sat- 
chel Paige was baseball’s greatest pit- 
cher, and others say he still has no 
peer on the mound. However, that may 
be, the Satchel scored a shut-out in 
his first full game putting his team, 
the Cleveland Indians, back into first 
place in a hotly contested race, and de- 
lighting the 51,000 fans-in Chicago’s 
ball park. It seems: clear that in Sat- 
chel Paige and Jackie Robinson, the 
Negro race has demonstrated that it 
ean hold its own against the stiffest 
competition. . 

All who love good sportsmanship 
built on the slogan, “let the best man 
win” are glad to see the color bars 
come tumbling down in baseball and 
other sports. Surely, if prejudice and 
discrimination because of color are 
out of place anywhere, it is in the field 
of sports. 

It is individual merit alone that 
counts in the hot competition of 
sports. 

Family connection’, a man’s bank ac- 
count “pull,” don’t help a fellow much 
on the baseball diamond or in a 100 
yard dash. 

It’s What a Man Has on the Ball 


In sports its what a man has on 
the ball that counts. That’s the way 
things should be everywhere. Let a 
man’s color and religion be forgotten 
when it comes to getting an education 


or a job. Let every man and woman 
stand on his own feet and be judged by 
how well he or she utilizes his or her 
god-given abilities. 

This emphasis on individual accom- 
plishment, of course, is the direct op- 
posite of our world of segregation 
where the emphasis is all on the group. 

Under segregation, if a man boards 
a streetcar—it matters not whether he 
is the world’s most distinguished sing- 
er, scientist, or baseball player,—if his 
skin is colored, he loses all personal 
identity—and he sits in the back; if 
his skin is white, even though he be 
a criminal, he sits in the front. 

One of the greatest indictments of 
our laws of segregation is this hand- 
euffing of our natural impulse to 
reach a hand to a brother, either in 
recognition of individual accomplish- 
ment, in a desire to be of assistance, 
or in simple friendliness and brother- 
hood. 


The AP in Nashville likes to inter- 
polate the word “force bill” after civil 
rights proposals, but segregation laws 
are really “force” laws because they 
outlaw simple acts of human decency 
and force us to suppress the simple 
and natural impulse, to treat our neigh- 
bor as our brother. Such laws are in 
direct defiance of the laws of God. 

Olympic Games Were Colorful 

One satisfying aspect of the Olympic 
games is the absence of all public 
distinction based on color. In a very 
literal sense the games are “colorful” 
with representatives of the brown, yel- 
low, black and white races and all in- 
termediate shades of color. Each man 
stands on his native ability, on how 
well he has used and improved that 
ability. 

On the American team were many 
dark-skinned athletes who brought new 
honors to our country. One thinks of 


(Continued on page 2) 





Baseball 
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Whitfield, Ewell, Steele, and Dillard. 
The initial first place for the U. S. 
track team was Willie Steele’s record 
breaking broad jump, in spite of an in- 
jured leg. There was no more drama- 
tic moment at the games than when 
Harrison Dillard won the 100 meter 
dash. Dillard, previously acclaimed as 
the world’s greatest hurdler, had been 
eliminated in the try-outs, but he went 
along for the ride. He defeated the 
mighty Mel Patton and Barney Ewell 
to win first place in an event that was 
new to him. 


Georgia Youth Sets New Record 


Only American woman to win a gold 
medal in track or field events was a 
young Negro college student, Alice 
Coachman, of Albany, Ga., who set 
a new record in the high jump with a 
leap of better than 5 feet, 6 inches. 
A citizens committee headed by the 
Mayor will welcome Miss Coachman 
home. 

Almost overlooked by the press was 
the record of a slight Negro girl from 
New Orleans, Audrey Patterson, stu- 
dent at Tennessee State College. 

In a special message to her family 
and friends in New Orleans, sent from 
London previous to her race, Miss Pat- 
terson said she was conscious of the 
high honor that was hers in represent- 
ing New Orleans and the United States, 
and they could depend on her to do 
her best. That “best”? was good enough 
to win third place in the finals of the 
200 metre race. 

Tragic Contrast 

Newspaper make-up men often point 
up the weaknesses of our society in 
a most dramatic way without saying 
a word. This was true of an edition 
of the Louisiana Weekly. Adjoining the 
headline announcing Miss Patterson’s 
victory was another headline telling of 
how a Negro business man at New 
Iberia, La., had been forced to flee 
for his life. The reason? He had help- 
ed some Negroes to register and qualify 
as voters. When he received telephone 
calls threatening his life if he re- 
mained, he left his home and his busi- 
ness. Fresh in his memory was a sim- 
ilar situation in 1944, when 5 Negroes 
allegedly were beaten and run out of 
town by law enforcement officers. One 
of the men, Leo Hardy, died, it is be- 
lieved from his injuries. 

One wonders if Miss Patterson could 
have done her best that day in Lon- 
don if she had known what was hap- 
pening in New Iberia. 
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Satchel’s 


Times do change. Satchel Paige, the 
tall sycamore of Negro baseball, who 
may or may not have been the world’s 
greatest pitcher, makes his delayed ar- 
rival in the big leagues, and the event 
stirs only a minor flurry on the sports 
pages. 

For the benefit of the erudite who 
plod more solemn orbits for the world’s 
progress in human relations, Mr. Paige 
is a fabulous fellow who for twenty 
years or more labored outside the color 
line. This durable Alabamian, who 
seems to be a perpetual thirty-nine, 
met white competition frequently 
enough in exhibition games to establish 
that he was around the top in the great 
art of blazing a baseball. The Sat- 
chel was good enough to trim Dizzy 
Dean 1 to 0 in thirteen innings, and 
in a quiet moment Dizzy once com- 
mented that two such Olympians be- 
tween them could turn in sixty winning 
games a year. Satchel, it should be 
added, thought they could do better 
than that. 

Paige or no Paige, the Negro was 


Arrival 


forbidden in polite and organized base- 
ball. It was not a subject for discus- 
sion; silent evasion was the rule. As 
a commercial sport baseball year after 
year saw no need for change. Branch 
Rickey, to his immortal credit, took the 
big plunge, and installed young Jackie 
Robinson at Brooklyn last year. And 
Robinson, to the great pleasure of 
practically all, made good. 

The traditionalists no longer threw 
up their hands in horror. No walls 
tumbled, no stars fell. More Negroes 
were tried out; some stuck, some 
didn’t, all on the basis of ability. Thus, 
in the late afternoon of his career, 
Paige is called to Cleveland at a pretty 
penny because Bill Veeck’s first-place 
club needs a tough right-hander who 
can save games. The Satchel ‘should 
have been there long ago, but better 
late than never. Here’s to good pitching, 
Satchel. 

*Reprint from an editorial in the NEW YORK 


HERALD TRIBUNE. Courtesy, Institute for 
American Democracy. 





» « » « « GOOD BALL PLAYERS 
COME IN ALL RACES — 
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‘States’ Rights Is Cover-Up Talk’ 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS* 


When President Harry Truman came 
out with his Civil Rights proposals, 
the reactionaries and Tories in the 
South turned on him. Their answer 
to greater rights for all of the people 
of the South was that such a proposal 
would violate Southern Traditions. 
WHAT SOUTHERN REVOLTERS 
REALLY REVOLT AGAINST 

What these leaders of the Southern 
revolt really don’t like is the progres- 


sive character of the program started 


by Roosevelt. 

These are the things they really 
mean when they say some of us 
are trying to destroy the South’s 
way of life, that we are violating 
Southern traditions. 

Reactionaries believe all public power 
nrojects are violations of the Southern 
Way of Life. They are opposed to TVA 
and REA. (The Georgia Power and 
Light Co. is always a big contributor 
to Talmadge campaign funds.) 

These Tories believe it is against 
the Southern Way of Life for small 
farmers, tenants and share croppers 
to own their own farms. (The Farm 
Bureau, which in the South, as evrey 
one knows, is run by and for the bene- 
fit of the big farmers, and the big 
city interests, has opposed the Tenant 
Purchase Plan, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and most other govern- 
ment farm agencies set up to help the 
small farmers.) 

The Tories believe it is against 
Southern traditions to do away with 
slums and provide people with decent 
homes. One of Atlanta’s leading bankers 
last month denounced the farm homes 
proposal now before Congress as being 
contrary to Southern Traditions. They 
are against teaching the Negroes to 
help themselves. (The Ku Klux Klan 
sent two hundred hooded men into the 
sleeping quarters of two white women 
who were teaching Negro Girl Scouts 
how to become Scout leaders of Negro 
Girl Seouts. These cowardly Knights 
of so-called Southern Traditions ran- 
sacked these young women’s clothes 
and personal belongings and told them 
“to get out.’’) : 

It is high time that the people of 
goodwill in the South faced up to the 
situations that lie behind these Civil 
Rights proposals. 

Responsible and decent people in 
the South know that only a small part 
of adults vote in the South. They are 
painfully aware that a Negro hasn’t 
got the same chance in court as a 


white man. They know that few white 
men who shoot down Negroes are 
ever brought into court, and fewer are 
ever convicted. People all over the 
South are ashamed that in Birmingham, 
the police have in the last few weeks 
shot down in cold blood six Negroes. 


JOB DISCRIMINATION 

Good people know that in the big 
industry centers, Negroes don’t have 
the same job opportunities or get the 
same pay. They know too that most 
of these big industries are monopoly- 
owned and controlled. 

Decent and responsible people in the 
South know that segregation on buses, 
street cars, and in depots and trains 
cause people to travel under conditions 
little better than afforded cattle, con- 
ditions which are galling to look at. 
They know that houses which low-in- 
come white people and Negroes live in 
are for the most part unspeakable and 
not fit for human habitation. 


STATES’ RIGHTS 
Decent and responsible people in 
the South know, too, that all of 
this talk of “States’ Rights’ is 
cover-up talk. 

They know that reactionaries (with 
some few exceptions) have prevented 
state governments from doing anything 
to protect these people. 

Good people know that convictions 
are seldom if ever gotten in lynchings. 
Good people in the South know that 
from past and present experience, Ne- 
gro people are not being protected by 
local and state authorities in many of 
these big industrial centers. 


EVILS OF SEGREGATION 

Good people know, too, 
of segregation. 

Two school systems means poor edu- 
cation for both our white and Negro 
citizens, especially in rural areas. 

Duplication of school buses, 
school buildings, teachers, books, 
and everything else means that 
none of our children in the country 
get anywhere near adequate edu- 
cation. 

Segregation in our churches is mak- 
ing our churches appear immoral to 
many young Southerners who knew 
that the Apostles went out among the 
black Abyssinians and preached the gos- 
pel without regard to color. 

Segregation in employment and dis- 
crimination in job pay means a money 
loss to the South. Census figures of 
1940 show that the average Southern 


the evils 


* 
white high school graduate had an an- 
nual income of $1454 as compared to 
$775 a year for Negroes, and further- 
more, both white and Negro wage-earn- 
er were paid less in the South. 

The Negro worker 
scale for the South. 

To keep the Negroes’ wages down 
in the ditch, the white worker and 
farmer has to stay down there with 
him. 

The central evil in the South is segre- 
gation. 

Until decent Southerners face this 
fact, little progress will be made to- 
ward solving the racial problem or any 
other problem in the South. 


SOUTH NEEDS MORE DEMOCRACY 

The South needs more democracy, not 
less, 

The South needs to have more peo- 
ple vote, not less. 

We need to abolish the poll tax and 


sets the wage 


‘ such voting restrictions as the Boswell 


amendment in Alabama, and the hid- 
den registrar in Virginia. 

We need to give the people a chance 
to vote for the things the South needs. 

We need more factories. 

We need more processors for farm 
and forest products. 

More and better farm homes, hard- 
surfaced roads, city homes for low- 
income workers. 

We need better school buildings and 
more and better-paid teachers. 

We need telephones for farm fam- 
ilies. 

We need doctors and hospitals for 
farm families. 

There is more in this Tory Southern 
revolt than meets the eye. 

Many of these reactionaries declare 
they will leave the Democratic Party 
if the Civil Rights program is adopted. 

It is to be devoutly hoped they will. 


*Aubrey Williams, former administrator of 
the National Youth Administration, and now 
editor and publisher of the SOUTHERN 
FARMER, Montgomery, Alabama, and President 
of the Southern Conference Educational Fund. 
This article is condensed from an editorial in 
the July issue of the SOUTHERN FARMER. 
This farm journal, with a circulation of more 
than a million copies, is the first major Southern 
publication, we believe, to take an unequivocal 
democratic stand on segregation. 
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TRENDS 


Subversives At Home and Abroad 


(At the Nuremberg trials of the di- 
rectors of the I. G. Farben chemical 
combine) “In addition the tribunal ac- 
quitted Schneider, Buetefisch and Von 
Der Heyde of membership in a crim- 
inal organization—the SS. It was ac- 
knowledged that they had membership 
but the court ruled it was somewhat 
honorary and never had any real sig- 
nificance.”” (New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, July 30, 1948) 

Under Truman’s loyalty executive 
order a person is suspect as subver- 
sive and unfit for a federal job if 
he or she has been known to have 
even “sympathetic association” with a 
member of certain proscribed organiza- 
tions to say nothing of “membership.” 


TRIPLE TALK 
The Commander-In-Chief 

“There shall be equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for all persons 
in the armed services without regard 
to race, color, religion or national 
origin this policy shall be put 
into effect as rapidly as possible.” 

President Truman’s Executive Order 

The Chief of Staff 

“The Army is not out to make any 
social reforms. The Army will put men 
of different races in different com- 
panies. It will change that policy when 
the Nation as a whole changes. 

General Omar N. Bradley 
The Secretary of the Army 

“I don’t expect any intelligent Negro 
to accept anything less than complete 
elimination of segregation.” 





Secretary Royall to Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, as reported by Lem 
Graves in Pittsburg Courter. 


Question: Does the white mind oper- 
ate on different logic? What will an 
intelligent white secretary accept? 


Chiselers 

The Wage & Hour Division of the 
Labor Department made only 30,053 in- 
spections during the year ending June 
30, because Congress seriously cut its 
available funds 15,799 (more than 
50% of the inspections) showed viola- 
tions of the 3 major provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards & the Public 
Contracts Acts: the 40c an hour mini- 
mum wage; time-and-a-half for over- 
time; and prohibition of child labor on 
goods for interstate commerce. As a 
practical result more than 100,000 work- 
ers received $4,256,761 in back wages 
from 9,584 employers.. 
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Anti-Labor Law Repealed 

The Louisiana legislature which ad- 
journed July 8 repealed a 1946 law 
which regulated and controlled labor 
unions. Its effect was to restore the 
1934 anti-injunction act. Another act 
prohibits transportation of strikebreak- 
ers into the state. Provision was made 
for a compulsory system of workmen’s 
compensation for minors engaged in 
specified street trades; maximum week- 
ly benefits were increased from $20 
to $30; and workmen’s compensation 


laws were made to apply to illegally 


employed minors. 


Higher Prices Bring Higher Profit 


After a study of 141 corporations, 
the Wall Street Journal found that 
net profits during April, May and June 
were 28% over the same period one 
year ago. Oil companies made the big- 
gest killing, 11 of them more than 
doubled their earnings for the first half 
of 1947 and 15 went up 90% or more. 
The coal industry increased its net 
take by more than 64% in the 2nd 
quarter and auto profits jumped 44.7% 
more than the 2nd quarter in 1947. 
While this was happening Ford in- 
creased its prices twice in 2 months. 


Gross income for manufacturers was 
15% higher the first half of this year 
than in the 1947 period, according to 
the Dept: of Commerce. Most of the 
increase was attributed directly to high- 
er prices. 


Alabama: Ten Negro veterans are 
bringing action to test the constitution- 
ality of the Boswell Amendment which 
places unreasonable restrictions on reg- 
istration for voting. The case is being 
heard by Federal Judge McDuffie. 


Arkansas—Victor by about 10,000 
votes in the Democratic primary run- 
off was Sidney M. McMath, Marine vet- 
eran and prosecuting attorney who 
wrecked the Leo Laughlin Garland 
County political machine two years ago 
with his organization of G.I.’s. Defeated 
by McMath were professional politician 
Jack Holt and radio spellbinder ‘“Un- 
cle Mac” MacKrell. Said the Forrest 
City (Ark.) Times-Herald: 


“Mr. Holt, in his reckless atti- 
tude of ‘damn the cost to win’, 
tried desperately to sidetrack the 
principal issues of the campaign 
and to befog the voters by drag- 
ging in the race question. It had 
no part in a proper campaign, and 
the intelligent voters so decided 
by their votes. This is a sign of 
progress in Arkansas . . . Bilbo, 
Talmadge and others who lived 
off of the strife and race-hatred 
programs they engendered, have 
gone their way, and the South is 
better off as a result.” 


Negroes voted in large numbers 
throughout the State. Except in Mor- 
rilton, Conway County where Frank 
W. Smith, Supt. of a Negro high school, 
alleges he and the other 151 qualified 
Negroes were prevented from voting, 
no obstacles appear to have. been placed 
in their way. 

Louisiana—Negro registration - in 
New Orleans was 18,452’ out of a total 
record registration of 208,465. Larg- 
est registration was in the 7th Ward 
with 2,309 Negroes and 16,607 whites. 
While still small compared with the 
total of Negro population, the number 
of qualified voters increased more than 
100%. 


Mississippi Unofficial returns from 
202 boxes out of 224 gave Rep. John E. 
Rankin 13,923 votes against 5,579 for 
Raymond Jarvis and 4,335 for Claude 
F. Clayton in the Democratic primary. 


South Carolina—For the first time 
since Reconstruction days, Negroes vot- 
ed in the Democratic primaries. 35,000 
had qualified following the historic deci- 
sion by Federal Judge Waring, 7,500 in 
Charleston alone. This is about 9% of 
the 383,000 Negro adults in the state. In 
spite of dire predictions by Rep. Rivers 
of “‘bloodshed”’ is the decision stood, the 
day was quiet with only one incident 
reported. A Negro minister from Abbe- 
ville allegedly was beaten when he at- 
tempted to vote. 


Tennessee—Boss Ed Crump’s tight 
hold upon Tennesse for the past 30 
years was broken in a spectacular cam- 
paign when Rep. Estes Kefauver, pro- 
gressive young Congressman from 
Chattanooga defeated Sen. Tom Ste- 
wart seeking re-election, and Crump’s 
candidate Judge John A. Mitchell. 
Chancellor Gordon Browning, a former 
Governor, defeated Gov. Jim McCord 
seeking his 3rd term with Crump’s 
blessing. Kefauver won the Democratic 
nomination with a majority of 50,000. 
Most sensational was the loss by Crump 
of some 30,000 votes in Memphis. 


Negroes and whites formed a coali- 
tion to break Crump’s power. Among 
the factors in the defeat of Crump 
were the indignation over the refusal 
to permit the Freedom Train to enter 
Memphis, except with segregation, ruth- 
less violation of civil rights of Negro 
citizens by the Memphis police, and by 
Crump-McCord’s state police. 


Also over-whelmed was a Crump al- 
ly in East Tennessee, Boss Birch Biggs 
ruler of a ruthless dictatorship in polk 
County copper basin. In the latter spot 
the battle was not without bloodshed 
and loss of life, which has characterized 
so many election battles in that county. 
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